NATO at Lisbon provided the drama in the world headlines during February. 
Creditwise, the meetings that had begun gloomily with the Saar question threat- 
ening to destroy all the hard-won gains of recent months, ended in a near blaze of 
glory with conferees winning most of their fondest-held hopes. 
On the debit side, the triumphs of Lisbon were the pitfalls of Paris as the Faure 
cabinet announced a 15% tax rise to meet new NATO costs, and promptly fell. 


THE COMPLEXITIES of NATO have led more than one person to seek other ways. 

General William J. (Wild Bill) Donovan, wartime chief of OSS, says the recep- 
tion in France of General Eisenhower's call to Germany to join NATO caused Ike 
to advise Washington that a European Army was the only sound approach. Eisen- 
hower has been a forceful advocate of European integration ever since, Gen. Don- 
ovan reports in a FEDERALIST interview (page 9). 

Europe’s foreign ministers, themselves, have seen the need for more integration. 
Last December, to simplify financing and governing of a European Army they 
advocated setting up a bicameral European parliament. Was the pressing need for 
a common defense leading unannounced to a true union of nations? 


UNITED NATIONS, of course, can be formed in other ways, too. 

Bertrand Russell, the British philosopher, thinks that in the way of pax Romana 
nations might be united for peace by force (page 15). 

Louis B. Sohn, on the Harvard Law faculty, is of the persuasion nations can 
be tied together legally by laws and further, that we already may have the means 
within the present UN, even without Charter revisions (page 19). 


SOVEREIGNTY is still one of the big questions asked by opponents. 


There is no sovereignty when national governments cannot protect you from 
war, Marion McVitty writes (page 12). World government that prevents war actually 
adds to an individual's sovereign right to live in peace. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


February 11, 1952 


Dear Mr. Cranston: 

May I take the occasion of the fifth 
anniversary of the United World Federalists to 
commend your organization on its steadfast sup- 
port of the United Nations in its work to im 
prove world conditions and preserve the peace. 


Very sincerely yours, 


M1. 


Mr. Alan Cranston, 

President, 

United World Federalists, Inc., 
125 Rroad Street, 

New York lh, N. Y. 
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Report from the 


MacLEAN McLEAN 


People use the word stranger, foreigner, auslander. 
etranger, to describe someone who doesn't “belong”, some- 
one with whom “we” have nothing much in common. Fed- 
eralists, of course, do have something in common and 
if I have made one pertinent observation in Europe it is 
that one does not feel at all strange when visiting fellow 
federalists in other lands. He even meets the same problms. 

But problems or not, it is a fine thing to experience 
the actual fact and to feel so very much at home while 
traveling abroad. Such are my random thoughts after a 
recent tour of Western Europe. 

e In Copenhagen, I was met at the station by Knud 
Nielsen, one of the founders of Een Verden. From the 
moment of my arrival until I came aboard the Crown 
Prince Olaf for the boat trip to Oslo, I was constantly 
aware that the problems, successes and failures of the 
Danes were so very like those of us who have worked 
for UWF. 

e In Aalborg in the north of Denmark I gave a talk. 
The talk was followed by a question period during which 
the same doubts and the same enthusiasms heard in fed- 
eralist meetings in America were expressed with the same 
conviction. 

e In Oslo during a press conference, at a luncheon 
meeting in the Bristol Hotel, or during a comfortable 
evening in the extraordinarily beautiful home of Odd 
Nansen, En Verden’s president, the combination of friendli- 
ness, good humor and common purpose served to remind 
me I belonged among these people . . . as much as among 
my own in America. 

e In Brussels, there was a warm welcome and easy 
hospitality and at the annual meeting of “Union Federale” 
the old familiar organizational problems . . . in particular 
the need for funds. 

e In Paris, during conversation lasting from dinner 
into the early morning, we were sure enough of our com- 
mon cause that we could afford the luxury of expressing 
sharply divergent opinions, because we found basic ties 
bound us with convictions overwhelmingly the same. 

e In London, where I was shown through the House 
of Commons by that 100 per cent world federalist, Mr. 
Clement Davies, there was the tea in the home of Arnold 


‘Toynbee at which the world-famous historian reaffirmed 


his conviction that if our civilization is to survive we must 
somehow manage to take that political step to world gov- 
ernment. 

All this is to say it’s fine to be among federalists 
wherever you find them. The trouble is, you don’t vet find 
them everywhere. We need more federalists, more chapters 
in Madagascar, Martinique, Mexico, Mozambique, every- 
where in almost every far part of the world. If you have 
a friend or acquaintance abroad whom you think has the 
courage and imagination to start a group, please write 
to him today and send a copy of your letter or descrip- 
tion of the person to Amsterdam. Our office staff is con- 
tinually expanding and we are increasingly able to follow 
up leads. This is one positive way vou can hurry the day 
of world federation. 
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COULD LIMIT U. S. 


Notice on what might well be a 
major debate over the treaty-making 
powers of the federal government was 
given in the Senate, Feb. 7, when 
fifty-nine Senators joined in introduc- 
ing a resolution for a Constitutional 
amendment to plug an alleged “loop- 
hole” in the Constitution. 

The resolution, SJR 130, was in- 
troduced by John W. Bricker (Rep.., 
Ohio) and co-sponsored by Robert A. 
Taft (Rep., Ohio). Forty-two other 
Republicans and _ fifteen Democrats 
joined in signing the resolution. 

Supporters of SJR 130 claim it 
will put an end to an interpretation 
of the Constitution which places 
treaties on an even footing with the 
Constitution and the laws of the United 
States. 

(Article Six of the Constitution 
reads that “the Constitution and the 
laws of the United States” and “all 
treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme law of 
the land.” The Supreme Court, which 
has never held a treaty unconstitu- 
tional, has ruled that “in cases of a 
conflict between an act of Congress 
and a treaty, each being equally the 
supreme law of the land, the last one 
in the date must prevail.”) 


Supporters Wish Clarification 


These supporters say that the 
provision for treaties was inserted 
originally by the Constitution’s fra- 
mers “to prevent any State of the 
Union from violating or nullifying an 
international agreement.” 

The need for a Constitutional 
amendment, they say, did not become 
apparent until recent years when the 
Federal Government, along with mem- 
bers of the United Nations, endorsed 
“new fashions in international law,” 
the basic premise of which was that 
relationship between the individual 
and his own national government is 
an appropriate subject for multilateral 
treaties. 

In other words, economic and 
political rights for the first time, under 
the “new international law,” are being 
considered as within the treaty-making 
power, they explain. 

Supporters of the resolution say 
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PARTICIPATION IN 


this is dangerous and could well un- 
dermine the soverignty of the United 
States. They point out that as the 
Constitution now stands the President 
and “two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent” could take over the functions 
otherwise reserved by the States under 
the Constitution. 


Preventatives Named 

Specifically, the proposals of the 
Bricker resolution would: 

e prevent the making of any 
treaty or executive agreement respect- 
ing the rights of American citizens 
under their own Constitution; 

e Forbid agreements vesting in 
any international organization or for- 


DEFENSE AGAINST 
COMMUNISM \ 
BARNACLES 
MAKE 
GOOD ALLIES -/ 


INFLATION: 
\ 


Beware Below 
The Christian Science Monitor 


eign government the powers given by 
the Constitution to Congress, the Pres- 
ident and the Courts of the United 
States; 

@ prevent executive agreements 
from being made in lieu of treaties: 
unless provided for otherwise by Con- 
gress, such agreements would auto- 
matically expire one year after the 
end of the President's four-year term. 

Immediate reaction on the Bricker 
resolution was temperate. Because of 
the complexities of the issues involved, 
most organizations preferred to study 
the proposed Constitutional amend- 
ment carefully before going on record. 

One obvious stumbling block to 
cool-headed discussion of the amend- 
ment is its list of supporters. While 


New Bill Introduced to Alter 
Treaty Making Powers of Constitution @ 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


many avowed internationalists are 
among its signers, the resolution has 
rallied around it most of those Sena- 
tors who are not. It is felt in certain — 
quarters that this latter group might 
see in SJR 130 an opportunity for 
cutting down the President’s powers 
and reducing the effective participa- 
tion of the United States in the United 
Nations. 

In a letter to The New York 
Times on Feb. 19, Lyman M. Tondel 
Jr., chairman of the Section of Inter- 
national and Comparitive Law of the 
American Bar Association, urged calm 
and careful consideration of the con- 
sequences involved. Mr. Tondel point- 
ed out that the Bricker resolution, 
in addition to limiting the treaty- 
making power of the executive, also 
pays specific attention to “limitations 
on executive agreements and on the 
powers of international organizations;” 
areas in which U. S. soverignty is 
not the issue. 

Mr. Tondel concluded that “if 
there is a constitutional ‘loophole’ and 
it is to be closed (we must see to it 
that it is) done in such a manner 
as not to impair our Government's 
ability to handle foreign affairs.” 

American Bar Association Acts 

On Feb. 26 the American Bar 
Association became the first major 
American organization to take a stand 
on SJR 130. In an “overwhelming” 
voice vote, the House of Delegates, 
the policy-making body of the asso- 
ciation, adopted at Chicago a resolu- 
tion presented by its Committee on 
Peace and Law Through the United 
Nations which stated that treaties 
“shall become effective as internal law 

. only through legislation by Con- 
gress which it could enact under its 
delegated power in the absence of 
such treaties.” 

The bar group did not endorse 
the rest of the Bricker resolution. It 
specified that the present method of 
negotiating and _ ratifying treaties 
should not be effected. 

To become effective, a Constitu- 
tional amendment introduced in Con- 
gress requires a two-thirds vote in 
both Houses and ratification in the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the 
states. 
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Exercise in Flag Flying 


A bill that would forbid the 
flying of any flag in a position equal 
to that of the U. S. flag was passed 
by the U. S. Senate during the closing 
days of the last session. 

The bill, S. 2039, if it becomes 
law, will violate the UN flag code 
which states that the UN flag should 
be flown at a level equal to that of 
national flags. The Jan. 1 issue of 
The National Voter, publication of 
the League of Women Voters, points 
out the bill will also put an end to a 
practice of displaying national flags 
alongside one another; an international 
courtesy that has been observed for 
years by the U. S. and other countries. 

In an attempt to block the bill, 
Senator William Benton (Dem., 
Conn.) introduced a motion directing 
the Senate to reconsider its first vote. 
Senator Benton’s motion has never 
been taken up and S. 2039 remains in 
the record. No action has been taken 
in the House. 


Getting Color Blind, Joe? 


“Oh, come now, Joe, getting 
color blind?” asked Frederick Wolt- 
man, staff writer on the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun in his March 
1 column. 

“Joe” is Joseph P. Kamp, de- 
described by reporter Woltman as a 
peddler of “misinformation about who 
and what are Communists,” and as the 
operator of the Constitutional Educa- 
tional League, “a vest-pocket outfit 
that’s so ephemeral Kamp spent four 
months in prison a couple of years ago 
rather than show any of its records 
to Congress.” 

In the Dec. 31 issue of his printed 
circular, “Headlines”, the entire con- 
tents of which were devoted to the 
inside “truth about the crusade for 
world government,” Kamp charged 
“Red Fred Woltman” with white- 
washing the “federalists’ Red back- 
ground.” 

Winner in 1947 of the Pulitzer 
Prize “for reporting and exposing com- 
munism,” Mr. Woltman said that in 
fifteen years of reporting on American 
subversives he had grown used to 
Communists calling him “snake”, 
“stooge”, “fink”, “Red-baiter”, “rat”, 
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“stool-pigeon” and “liar”, but this was 
the first time he had been called 
a Red. 

Mr. Woltman said he believed 
Kamp singled him out for attack be- 
cause of a column he had _ written 
last May. 

“This column riled Mr. Kamp. 
He'd prepared (and was selling) a 
168-page book to prove the United 
World Federalists movement Com- 
munist. This column stated it (UWF) 
not only was not Communist but was 
backed by some prominent Catholics 
and had the approbation of Pope 
Pius XII.” 

Mr. Woltman said he saw danger 
in relying on Kamp as an “expert” on 
communism. 

“Kamp’s stuff, in the form of cir- 
culars, pamphlets and books, gets 
widespread circulation throughout the 
country. Particularly in areas where 
so far as anybody knows, Kamp’s the 
expert.” 

To set the record straight, on 
Feb. 27 Mr. Woltman wrote a_per- 
sonal letter to Kamp in which he ac- 
cused the latter of employing “mis- 
statements and falsehoods” as “stock- 
in-trades” and of displaying a similar 
lack of “interest in the facts.” 

He told Kamp he wrote to him 
because he did not “wish to give vou 
the opportunity, in the future, to say 
that I remained silent in the face of 
these false accusations and, thereby, 
acquiesced in them.” 


Federalists in the News 


FRED SHEPARD, executive director 
of UWF’s Ohio branch, is in the race 
for nomination on the Democratic 
ticket in November for representative 
in the Ohio General Assembly. Twelve 
other Democrats seek the five open 
spots on the ballot. Federalists ROBERT 
BOYAJIAN and MRS. MAX JOHNSTONE 
are aiding in the campaign. 


A plan to improve communica- 
tion between the world’s people by 
concentrating study six major 
tongues was described by UWF mem- 
ber, MARIO A. PEL, in the New York 
Times Magazine of Feb. 24. 

Associate professor of Romance 
Philology at Columbia University, Dr. 
Pei thinks there is a possibility that 
sometime in the near future the world 
will accept the plan of two French 
phoneticians, Leonce Thomeret and 
Pierre Fouche, which would divide 
the world into four linguistic spheres. 
In each sphere high schools and col- 
leges would be required to teach three 
languages, French and English, and in 
each different sphere either Spanish, 


Russian, Chinese or Hindustani. 

These languages, with the excep- 
tion of French, represent the most 
widely spoken tongues on_ earth. 
French ranks lower than German and 
is tied with Japanese but is “favored 
by tradition and long-standing diplo- 
matic and cultural usage.” 


Degree in ‘‘Peace”’ Offered 


This June the first three full-time 
students majoring in “peace” studies 
will be graduated from Manchester 
College, North Manchester, Indiana. 

Believed to be a new departure 
in educational studies, peace studies 
as a full four-year curriculum was be- 
gun three years ago. 

At that time the college said it 
inaugurated the new area of studies 
“in the belief that a more thorough 
study of the war-peace problem is 
essential to the survival of civilization.” 

Also it said that “a college founded 
by one of the historic peace churches 
—The Church of the Brethren—had a 
special responsibility to interest its 
most promising students in this field.” 

Not a conventional major in po- 
litical science, peace studies offers 
courses in history, economics, sociol- 
ogy, psychology, religion and philoso- 
phy as well as government. 

Unique, perhaps, in academic 
history are courses for the senior year 
related to these fields, namely, “The 
Bases of Enduring Peace,” “The Basic 
Philosophy of Peace” and “Tech- 
niques and Procedures of Peace- 
making.” 

In addition to the regular classes, 
students hear special lectures by so- 
ciologists, technical assistance experts, 
United Nations advisers and others. 
Students are encouraged to spend one 
summer of their college careers gain- 
ing actual experience at work camps, 
rehabilitation and relief agencies and 
with social service or religious groups. 


in Passing 


Gwynneth M. Phillips of London 
on Jan. 6 flew to Amsterdam to take 
up her new duties as secretary-general 
of the World Student Federalists, 
vouth section of the Worle Movement 
for World Federal Government. 
Twenty-two years old, Miss Phillips 
worked on a Paris newspaper. 


Under the heading, American 
Thinking on International Affairs,” 
the interview with Dr. George Gallup 
by Frank Bourne in the January 
FEDERALIST was published in the Con- 
gressional Record on Jan. 22 as ex- 
tention of remarks by Rep. Charles 
R. Howell (Dem., N. J.). 


Executive Committee Gives Out 
Authorization for More Field Workers @ 


BRANCH AND CHAPTER RESPONSIBILITY TO BE REVIEWED BY DENVER COUNCIL 


Authorization to recruit new 
UWF field workers for states and re- 
gions was given by the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee at its bi-monthly 
meeting in New York, Feb. 9-10. 

The plan calls for the national of- 
fice to assist in recruiting and training 
prospective field workers. The Com- 
mittee suggested that salaries might be 
raised through pledges from the states 
in which the workers would operate. 

The Committee also took up the 
question of the responsibility of the 
individual branches and chapters to 
the national organization, and the rel- 
ative contributions—educational, finan- 
cial and political—-each should make. 
Discussion of standards for branch and 
chapter responsibility and a_ year- 
round program for the membership 
will be one of the principal topics to 
be raised at the forthcoming Council 
meeting in Denver, March 15-16. 

In addition the Committee rec- 
ommended that: 

e Each UWF chapter hold one 
major fund raising event each year; 

e The Bricker bill (see page 4) 
be considered by the Political and 
Policy Committees and that a special 
committee of lawyers prepare an anal- 
ysis and recommendations for consid- 
ation by the Denver Council meeting. 


More UN Support Urged 


The three-day conference on 
United States Responsibility for 
World Leadership, sponsored by the 
American Association for the United 
Nations in Chicago, Feb. 17-19, 
adopted on the last day an “action” 
program which called on both major 
parties in this election year to “unite 
on support of the UN as the corner- 
stone of policy through which all U.S. 
efforts—military, political, economic— 
should be increasingly channelled.” 

Representatives from almost a 
hundred national organizations at- 
tended the second annual conference. 
In voting for the action program and 
a list of resolutions adopted by the 
conference, delegates acted on their 
own responsibility and did not com- 
mit their organizations. They are ex- 
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pected, however, to report favorably to 
their organizations on decisions taken 
at the conference. 

Other articles on the action pro- 
gram approved by the delegates urged 
the President and the State Depart- 
ment to push the disarmament pro- 
gram in the UN and at the same time 
asked the Administration and Con- 
gress to channel Point Four aid 
through the UN. 

The delegates approved the in- 
tegration of regional defense bases 
with the UN collective security sys- 


tem, favored continuing attempts to 
negotiate with the Soviet bloc but 
barred appeasement, urged ratification 
of the convention on genocide and 
called on the Senate to ratify the 
UNESCO agreements to remove cus- 
toms barriers from all printed matter 
and visual material of an educational 
and cultural nature. 

Resolutions passed by the dele- 
gates declared that American leader- 
ship “must be exercised on a universal 
scale and stipulated that the UN 
should be “our main reliance for the 


With certain legislators openly 
admitting they did not understand 
the meaning of the legislation, the 
House of Delegates of the Virginia 
General Assembly passed in a voice 
vote on Feb. 15 a resolution which 
put the Assembly “on record as op- 
posing the principles of world fed- 
eration as it is being urged in many 
quarters.” 

“Due to changing condition 
and maturer consideration,” the 
resolution read, “it is the sense of 
the General Assembly . . . that the 
process of seeking world govern- 
ment and the principles for which 
it stands would entail the surrend- 
ering of national sovereignty.” 

The resolution, HJR 33, car- 
ried an amendment, added during 
debate on the floor, which stated 
that the Assembly “does support 
the United Nations as an associa- 
tion of sovereign nations” working 
to promote peace. 

This action followed a public 
hearing on Feb. 8 and the passage 
of an identical resolution, SJR 22, 
in the Senate on the day preced- 
ing the hearing. (See February 
FEDERALIST. ) 

Following final passage in 
the Senate, Senator Edward L. 
Breeden, Jr. of Norfolk said that its 
meaning was no clearer than before 
the amendment. He had earlier ex- 
pressed the feeling of many Dele- 
gates and Senators when he said 
that SJR 22 was in “Alice in Won- 


Anti-Federalists Win in Virginia 


by Jane Morris 


derland language” where “words 
mean only what you want them to 
mean.” 

To add to the confusion, Lt. 
Governor L. Preston Collins had 
ruled in the Senate that passage of 
the bill did not constitute repudia- 
tion of the 1950 Guest resolution 
which had put Virginia on record 
as favoring U.S. participation in 
world federation so long as none of 
the nation’s basic freedoms were 
abridged. 

Disappointed at the outcome 
of the fight, Virginia federalists 
never-the-less pointed to certain 
favorable results. The debates re- 
ceived good press and radio cov- 
erage throughout the state which 
seemed to cause a general increase 
in public sympathy for the cause of 
world federalism. 

The campaign stirred inter- 
est in various quarters. Douglas 
Southall Freeman, author and for- 
mer editor of the Richmond News 
Leader, commented favorably on 
the need for federation on one 
of his nightly news broadcasts 
during the campaign. The Virginia 
Sons of the American Revolution 
on Feb. 22 passed a resolution ask- 
ing that their national policy for 
withdrawal from the United Na- 
tions be reversed or modified. Ob- 
servers indicate that many mem- 
bers of the local unit had been un- 
aware of their national stand until 
this legislative debate. 
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realization of United States security 
objectives.” 


The conference received messages 
of “greetings” from President Truman, 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, General 
of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
General Matthew Ridgway and Paul 
G. Hoffman, president of the Ford 
Foundation. Senators Ralph Flanders 
(Rep., Vt.) and Blair Moody (Dem., 
Mich.), Ralph Bunche, director of the 
UN Trusteeship Division, and Benja- 
min V. Cohen, member of the U. S. 
Delegation to the Sixth UN General 
Assembly, were among the speakers 
(see page 11). 


Beams to Quaker City 


UWF’s Philadelphia Area Coun- 
cil is making known to Quaker City 
residents the beliefs of UWF via air 
in a half hour broadcast every Sunday 
afternoon, thanks to the generosity of 
the owners of Radio Station WPWA 
in Chester, just outside of Philadel- 
phia, who have donated the time to 
UWF. 

The program, entitled “One 
World,” is presented by the station’ as 
a public service. Scheduled at five 
PM., it reaches listeners in parts of 
New Jersey in addition to Philadel- 
phia. The programs so far have taken 
the form of informal round-table dis- 
‘cussions with George Hardin acting 
as moderator and two federalists and 
a guest filling out the panel. 


More Birthday Messages 


The following is taken from a UWF 
birthday address made by Norman 
Cousins, UWF vice president, over the 
Mutual Broadcasting System on Feb. 
22. See page 16 for other details of the 
speech. 


UWF was born five years ago, 
bringing together a number of citizens’ 
organizations in this country which 
were working for the development of 
the United Nations into an organiza- 
tion having the power to make, enact 
and enforce world law. 

It was born because of a power- 

“ful but simple idea. It is the idea that 
the American people must make the 
most important decisions that any peo- 
ple in history have been called upon 
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to make. And in order to make these 
decisions, they need the widest pos- 
sible information. They need an under- 
standing of all the issues. They need 
to participate on the broadest possible 
scale in the shaping of the nation’s 
foreign policy. 

We of the United World Fed- 
eralists do not claim to have all the 
answers. All we want to be sure of is 
that the right questions are asked. We 
want to be sure that there is a part- 
nership between the American gov- 
ernment and the American people in 
the development of an American for- 
eign policy adequate to keep the peace, 
adequate to assure justice, adequate 


¢ 
Rev. Donald Harrington, minister of the Com- 
munity Church, New York and UWF President 
Alan Cranston who together and separately 
addressed a series of successful fund raising 
dinners in Florida last month. 


to protect those values which are even 
more important than peace itself. 
Mind you, we don’t say that our 
government is not doing this; we don't 
criticize our government; we don't 
criticize the: Democrats or the Repub- 
licans for any of the failures of the 
past few years. Not one party or the 
other, but all of us are to blame for 
such mistakes as have been made. 
What we say is that all of us—Repub- 
licans, Democrats, independents— 
have to raise our sights at a time when 
only our very best is good enough. 
We are mindful of all the fine 
things that have been done in the past 
few years, such as the Marshall Plan 
and the strengthening of Europe eco- 
nomically and defensively under Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. But we think some- 
thing bigger is needed today into 
which all the parts can fit, something 
that adds up to a positive strategy for 
world peace, something that gives us 
the initiative, something that enables 


us to put America’s greatest assets to 
work. Those assets are much more 
important than our raw materials and 
our resources. The assets we speak of 
are the natural idealism of the Ameri- 
can people: our ability to take on the 
biggest problems with determination, 
ingenuity, courage; and finally, in the 
words of Woodrow Wilson, the fact 
that America represents the hope of 
men everywhere. 


The following are further congratula- 
tor messages received by UWF on its 
fifth anniversary. See February FEDER- 
List for other greetings. 


Supreme Court Justice 

_ William O. Douglas 

World federation is an idea that 
will not die. It has proved to be a 
hardy one. During the recent war “One 
World” seemed to many to be within 
reach. Yet during the last five years 
the forces of disintegration have been 
powerful and persistent. In that same 
period, however, the idea of world 
federation has constantly gained 
ground. More and more people are 
coming to realize that peace must be 
more than an interlude if we are to 
survive; that peace is the product of 
law and order; that law is essential 
if the force of arms is not to rule 
the world. 

World federation still has a long 
road to travel. But the five years just 
finished show that the difficulties and 
hazards are not insurmountable. The 
achievements to date spur all of us 
to greater educational efforts. 


Senator Hubert H. Humphrey 
(Dem., Minn.) 

Today, a few short vears after 
the ratification of the United Nations 
Charter, the world is again in flames. 
Men who fought bravely to stop 
fascist aggression have died in Korea 
to stop communist aggression. 
Throughout Asia, the Middle East, 
Africa and Europe there is violence 
or threat of violence. The issue is only 
superficially the age-old one of con- 
quest and international gangsterism. 
Basically it springs from a deep-seated 
maladjustment of the social order. 

United World Federalists through 
its vigorous support and advocacy of 
the development of the United 
Nations into a world government is 
helping to create a new and more 
realistic social and_ political order. 
Only through a world government 
can we meet the world problems of 
maintaining international order and 
encouraging trade and economic and 
political development. Only under a 
world government can the nations dis- 
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arm and devote the attention they 
owe to the welfare of their people. 

In the five vears since the establish- 
ment of United World Federalists, 
“world government” has become a 
household phrase — widely accepted 
and still more widely debated. You 
are to be congratulated for presenting 
the issues in such clear terms and for 
your tireless campaign to dispel the 
mists of national sovereignty and prej- 
udice. I hope the coming year will 
see you participating in “the Parlia- 
ment of Man, the Federation of the 
World.” 


Senator H. Alexander Smith 
(Rep., N. J.) 


It gives me great pleasure to be 
one of those to commend the United 
World Federalists for the wonderful 
work of education that they have 
given to the American people since 
the founding of its organization at 
Asheville, North Carolina, on Feb. 
22, 1947. While I am not a member 
of the United World Federalists for 
reasons which I think I have explained 
to you and your associates, and be- 
cause of my present position on the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the 
United States Senate, I want to re- 
peat again what I have said many 
times; namely, that the work of these 
various organizations, including the 
United World Federalists, in trying to 
bring about a betier organization of 
the world for the preservation of the 
peace, is the kind of a work that I 
heartily approve of and in every way 
I hope your efforts to educate the 
people of the United States and 
foreign countries will be continued. 
You are rendering a great service for 
the peace of the world. 


Galen A. Martin, 
Students for Democratic Action 


Students for Democratic Action, 
the voice of the liberal student, 
sends congratulations to United World 
Federalists on the occasion of their 
fifth anniversary. 

The last SDA convention stated 
that in organizing for world peace, 
“We must work for maximum unifica- 
tion of the free world, both as a 
deterrent to aggression, and as a step 
toward ultimate world federation.” 

One of SDA’s first principles of 


action is that of cooperation with 
other liberal non-communist groups 
and we appreciate working toward 
common objectives with the United 
World Federalists. 


E. Raymond Wilson, 
Friends Committee. on National 
Legislation 

On behalf of the Friends Com- 
mittee on National Legislation I want 
to congratulate and commend the 
United World Federalists on their 
fifth anniversary for the heroic leader- 
ship they have given in marshalling 
public opinion for an adequate 
government for what is still such an 
anarchic world. The Friends Com- 
mittee on National Legislation in Jan- 


Isadore 
Edwards, Judge of Wayne County (Mich.) 
Juvenile Court and Mrs. Leonard H. Gussow, 
executive secretary, investigate the. buffet at 
the annual dinner of the Detroit UWF chapter, 
Feb. 15, where Judge Edwards spoke. 


Shrodeck, vice chairman, George 


uary 1951 adopted the following as 
part of its statement on legislative 
policy: 

“In organizing the political 
framework for the world community, 
we believe that the United Nations 
can be the machinery through which 
to advance toward a genuine world 
government of limited powers acting 
under law enforceable on individuals. 
A world government should provide 
for the disarmament of member states. 

“Toward that end, Congress and 
the State Department should be work- 
ing out recommendations for the 
needed basic changes in the United 
Nations Charter to convert the United 
Nations into a federal world govern- 
ment and should be considering 
changes which might be necessary in 
the Constitution of the United States 
in order to participate fully in a 
federal world government.” 


Letter to the Editor 

As a member of United World 
Federalists and a former chapter 
chairman (Jackson Heights, New 
York), I remember so well the 
questions one often gets from fed- 
eralists and non-federalists in the 
United States about whether work- 
ing for world government in our 
country can have much effect upon 
the rest of the world. 

After many talks with British 
audiences, both members of and 
new recruits to the world govern- 
ment movement, and after many 
personal talks with British, German, 
Australian, Indian, Pakistan, Indo- 
nesian, French, Dutch, et al, un- 
dergraduate and postgraduate stu- 
dents, I feel that United World 
Federalists is more important than 
ever. 

Those who have not been to 
Europe during the past few years 
have no idea with what awe every- 
thing American is regarded here 
by most people, even those who 
disagree with American foreign 
policy. 

Very often, before I can quote 
from one of America’s foremost 
news magazines, the remainder of 
the quote is supplied by my British 
and often, non-British friends. 
Copies of THE FEDERALIST, which 
are placed on the notice board of 
the World Government Society at 
the London School of Economics, 
are avidly read. Every new Amer- 
ican book on American foreign pol- 
icy is shortly the subject of heated 
student discussions and_ faculty 
lectures. 

The important thing is that 
everyone here, no matter where he 
is from, is tremendously impressed 
with the fact that there are many 
Americans from all walks of life 
who believe in and are working for 
World Federal Government. They 
know that the U.S. State Depart- 
ment is not committed to a policy 
of strengthening the UN into a 
government for the whole planet, 
but they are much heartened by 
the fact that Americans are work- 
ing hard to convince the Executive 
and the Legislature of the U.S. that 
the best foreign policy for all na- 
tions is world federation by 1955. 

American federalists are not 
only influencing a great nation but 
they are influencing the whole 
world. 

Warren Kahn, Chairman 
World Government Societ, 

London School of Economics 

and Political Science 
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European Leaders 


et Anxious for Union 
WILLIAM J. DONOVAN 


As interviewed for THE FEDERALIST by Andrew Crichton 


In your mind what have been the most important steps yet 
taken in the direction of a united Europe? 


These may be listed very easily. The Organization of 
European Economic Corporation, which apportioned Mar- 
shall aid equitably among the European recipients, was 
perhaps the first great sign of European cooperation. | 
believe the creation of the European Movement, the over- 
all group of statesmen and citizens working privately for 
union in Europe, was of the greatest importance, for it 
was largely through the efforts of its members that the 
Council of Europe was formed. In fact, much credit must 
go to them for the formation of the European Payments 
Union, the European central banking system so to speak, 
which has greatly facilitated trade in Europe, the Schuman 
Plan, which has been the first real effort to Europeanize 
the basic industries and the European army which, of 
course, is being set up as a joint defense force. All of these 
steps are important for they all lead in the right direction. 


How did the recent meetings of the Consultative Assembly 
of the Council of Europe effect unity? 


Coupled with M. Spaak’s speech were heartfelt pleas 
@ by de Gasperi, Schuman, Adenauer and Van Zeeland ask- 
ing the Assembly’s immediate and strong support for a 
real European authority. It voted and passed a statutory 
amendment outlining the form of such authority, and 
recommendation for an immediate authority to direct the 
workings of the Schuman Plan and the European Army. 
It also proposed and voted for an agricultural authority 
built on the same lines as the Schuman Plan. 


What about the American Congressmen in attendance? 


e The visits of the American Congressmen had an 
excellent effect on the European delegates from the Coun- 
cil of Europe. It was at first feared that they would not 
make any real contribution, but they showed both tact and 
a desire to understand the problems that face the Euro- 
peans. I think their remarks after the conference have en- 
couraged the unionists, for while they showed understand- 
ing they clearly indicated that America as a whole believes 
that these problems can be overcome and that Europeans 
should not permit them to obscure the real goal. 


What part has Eisenhower played in this new attitude? 


e General Eisenhower has done much to bring about 
European union. If you will remember, he went to Europe 
to solve the defense problems of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and advocated German participation in this 
defense. When he saw the effect of his suggestion in France 
and the other countries which had been invaded by Hitler’s 
s armies, he advised Washington that M. Pleven’s proposal 

for a European Army was the only sound approach. Since 
that time he has been a forceful advocate of European 
integration and his advice to our government as well as 
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to the European governments has had great effect. 


Do you see any danger of Bonn using NATO and the 
European Army as excuses for reestablishing an indepen- 
dent Germany that could again bring on total war? 


e No, I do not think it possible that the Federal 
Republic at Bonn will use the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and the European Army as excuses for re- 
viving a military machine. We are all aware of the French 
fear of German remilitarization but, as was recently stated 
in London during the conferences between the foreign 
ministers of the occupying powers and Dr. Adenauer, both 
the British and the Americans have agreed to play a lead- 
ing role in the European defense system. It is difficult to 
see with our presence there, with the retention of certain 
controls relating to German production, with inter-Euro- 
pean control of logistics and an inter-European High Com- 
mand as provided in the European Army plan, how any 
German army could ever again bring the world to a dis- 
aster similar to that of 1939. 


What part should America play? 


e European union is a European idea, but America 
should and will continue to support it. The European 
governments seek the support of both our people and our 
government in their efforts toward union. It do not mean 
that we should or could enforce European integration in a 
pattern laid down by us. However, we can and have sup- 
ported efforts to establish their own form of union. 


Does European unity detract from the United Nations? 


e European unity in no way detracts from the United 
Nations. I believe there is a considerable analogy between 
the present war in Korea and European Union. In Korea 
we are fighting to maintain the peace and to halt 
aggression. Europeans have the right to unify and there- 
fore to become strong enough to resist aggression. It 
is not along defense lines alone that European statesmen 
are thinking when they advocate integration. They are 
thinking too of the economic well-being of their people: 
and of the betterment of the lives of the average European 
citizen. I do not believe that these motives are in any way 
in opposition to the principles of the UN Charter. 

GENERAL DONOVAN was head of the wartime Office of Stra- 


tegic Services and established the American Committee on 
United Europe in 1949 of which he is currently chairman. 
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Report from 
The UN: 
Sixth General Assembly 


MARSHA NEILSON 


Most federalists should long remember what hap- 
pened at the recent General Assembly meetings in Paris. 

The sessions opened in November amid an atmos- 
phere of gloom: little, if any, progress was being made on 
the Korean peace talks; the Middle East was seething; and 
the U.S. and Russia stood poles apart on practically every 
major issue before the Assembly. In addition, the Colliers’ 
issue on World War II had just appeared. The reaction to 
it in Europe was instantaneous and one of dismay. Copies 
were at a premium. Many people felt that it might be 
interpreted as the U.S. government’s “or-else” proposal to 
the Soviet Union, timed to coincide with the General 
Assembly’s opening. 

Happily, this was not to be the U.S. position. Instead, 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson at the very outset of the 
general debate put before the Assembly a plan for the 
simultaneous inspection and disarmament of all weapons, 
from conventional armaments, armed forces and _ police 
forces to the atomic bomb, This proposal was supported 
equally by the United Kingdom and France. 

For several days the delegates seemed close-mouthed. 
They wanted a chance to think it over, to hear more 
details. Above all, they were waiting for Vishinsky to 
answer. 

Vishinsky’s reply did not dispel the gloom around the 
Palais de Chaillot. Quite the contrary. He spoke before the 
Assembly and a jam-packed gallery in his usual dramatic 
and colorful fashion, waving his arms and pointing his 
finger. Everyone waited for his comments on the Tripartite 
Proposal. It turned out that Mr. Vishinsky thought the 
plan was very funny. It had kept him awake all night 
laughing. What he had perhaps viewed as a great stroke 
of wit succeeded only in shocking and depressing the dele- 
gates. 

Two weeks later, the preliminary addresses out of the 
way, the UN settled down to committee work. Most eyes 
were focused on Committee One (UN’s Political and 
Security Committee) where the first order of business was 
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disarmament. This was the committee which consistently 
had the broadest press coverage and the largest public 
attendance. 

It was Secretary Acheson himself instead of Dr. 
Jessup, the official U.S. delegate to the committee, who 
presented the detailed U.S.-U.K.-France proposal. The 
proposal had been kept a carefully guarded secret. Only 
a handful of the U.S. delegation had known about it until 
they were aboard the S.S. America, on their way to the 
meetings in Paris. And since the speeches during the gen- 
eral debate had only touched the highlights, Acheson’s 
audience sat anxiously waiting for him to spell out the 
proposal. He did not read from a prepared speech but 


spoke from notes. One old-hand UN newspaper corre- , 


spondent commented that he’d never seen a UN commit- 
tee so attentive. 

It was not expected that the Soviet Union would 
accept the proposal forthwith. What the U.S. delegation 
had hoped for was full and open discussion, and this it 
got. It also got two weeks of closed sessions between the 
delegates of the U.S., U.K., France and Russia which it 
had not planned on. These closed meetings were made 
necessary by the pressure of such “neutral” states as Syria, 
Iraq and Pakistan, who found the disarmament debate 
practically useless unless the East and West could resolve 
some of their basic differences. 

The U.S. delegation had also hoped to win the estab- 
lishment of a commission which would combine the func- 
tions of the Atomic Energy and Conventional Armaments 
Commissions, as recommended by the Committee of 
Twelve, and which in addition would study the big Three 
proposal plus any other disarmament plans. This was 
achieved on January 11th when the General Assembly 
voted the establishment of a Disarmament Commission, 
consisting of eleven members of the Security Council and 
Canada. 

Many persons, some perhaps cynically, have pointed 
to the wide publicity which the Big Three proposal 
brought to the United States, a result that was supposedly 
a primary aim of the U.S. delegation. There is no doubt 
that the proposal was in part regarded as a propaganda 
weapon, and it did markedly put the Russians on the de- 
fensive as the meetings progressed. Nevertheless, it should 
be pointed out that since the idea was not advanced by the 
U.S. until it had been approved by the National Security 
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Council, the military, the State Department and a bipartisan 
group in Congress, the plan is something the administra- 
tion means to stand by. 

Two other developments of interest to federalists were 
the postponement of the International Law Commission 
Report and the renewal of the Collective Measures Com- 
mission. The question of a UN Legion was mentioned 
only briefly during the debate of the Collective Measures 
Commission Report. However, it is expected that the 
Legion will get fuller discussion at the forthcoming Com- 
mission meetings. 

Most of the factors contributing to the gloom which 
hung over the meetings at the Palais de Chaillot had not 
changed by the close of the sessions: the armistice talks 
in Korea remained deadlocked; there were new outbreaks 
in the Middle East; and the U.S. and Russia had not 
moved noticeably closer on policy. Besides which, the dele- 
gates were tired, most of them had had bad colds and suf- 
fered through a typical cold and damp Paris winter. 

But certainly federalists can take heart in the mo- 
mentous proposal which was written and sponsored chiefly 
by the U.S. government. Admittedly, much clarification of 
specific items may be needed. The major question of en- 
forcement of the disarmament plan remains. None of this, 
however, should detract from the great step forward which 
was made at this past winter's UN session. 

As Secretary Acheson himself said, “There is no magic 
in them (the proposals) which by itself can solve the 
troubles of this very grievously stricken world. They are 
proposals which may be a key to solutions in the future. 
They are proposals which in my estimation open a broad 
highway along which we can all march together to find 
solutions to our problems, to reduce the tensions and dif- 
ficulties between us, to move towards peace, toward co- 
operation and away from the very dangerous rapids which 
all of us can see before us... .” 


MRS. WALDEMAR NEILSON, wife of an official with the Mutual 
Security Administration in Paris and long-time federalist, acted 
as UWF’s official observer to the Sixth UN General Assembly. 
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The following were taken from a message and an address 
made to the second Conference on U. S. Responsibility for 
World Leadership, sponsored by the American Association 
for the United Nations in Chicago, Feb. 17-19. 


“Justice among nations and a peaceful world order are 
no longer empty platitudes. They are a new force in his- 
tory, a force that will ultimately prevail against interna- 
tional lawlessness and aggression.” 

President Harry S. Truman 

“The supreme task of our time—and upon it peace de- 
pends—is for us to create a common moral standard and 
a common law against war and the universal; determina- 
tion to defend them. . . . From now on we need a new 
kind of balance of power—we need the overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of the will of the peace-loving nations organ- 
ized in the United Nations, mighty and righteous in abhor- 
rence of war, ready to enforce peace by united action if 
need be against a dwindling minority of gangster govern- 
ments who will not respect the law. . . . Some nineteenth 
century minds even today oppose agreements through the 
United Nations on the ground that they limit sovereignty. 
. .. If they mean that a nation is not the sole judge of its 
own conduct, but at times must obey the judgements of 
the world society, I accept them. I accept these obligations 
in the same way that I accept the obligations of the com- 
munity in which I live.” 


Senator Blair Moody (Dem. Mich.) 
March 1952 
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written this month by 


Andrew E. Rice 


Nearly 1000 delegates are expected to participate 
in the first all-inclusive national conference on the Point 
Four theme when it gathers in Washington’s Shoreham 
Hotel on April 7-9. Called the National Conference on 
International Economic and Social Development, the affair 
will draw delegates from religious, farm, labor, business, 
educational, political, veterans and other citizen groups. 

The conference was initiated by a number of organi- 
zations, including UWF, whose common conviction it was 
that three good purposes could best be served by such 
a meeting. The aims of the conference are: 

1) to tell the leaders in national and community or- 
ganizations of the progress and plans in the entire field 
of economic and technical assistance. Ultimately, it is 
hoped that knowledge of aid to underdeveloped areas of 
the world will spread to every cross-roads in America; 

2) to analyze and discuss some of the problems to 
be overcome in carrying through all programs; 

3) to consider ways in which individuals, communi- 
ties and organizations can directly participate in the va- 
rious phases of the Point Four operation. 

Highlighting the NCIESD will be addresses by Presi- 
dent Harry S$. Truman, Eric Johnston, Chairman, Inter- 
national Development Advisory Board, Nelson Rockefeller, 
Justice William O. Douglas, Averell Harriman, and others. 
The bulk of the conference proceedings will be in simul- 
taneous panel discussions and working groups which will 
give all delegates an opportunity to participate. There 
will be exhibits and showings of documentary films. 

Every effort is being made to make the conference 
well-rounded. The agenda will cover four main aspects 
of foreign economic programs: those carried on by the 
United States Government bilaterally; those carried on 
by the United Nations, its specialized agencies, and other 
multilateral groups; those under the sponsorship of private 
church groups, service organizations, universities, founda- 
tions, etc.; those undertaken by private industry on an 
investment or consultant basis. 

National chairman of the conference is President 
John A. Hannah of Michigan State College. President 
Hannah is a member of the International Development 
Advisory Board which produced the famous “Partners in 
Progress” report (the so-called Rockefeller report). Under 
his administration Michigan State has become an important 
educational and training center for foreign technicians. 

In addition to the Americans who attend, invitations 
are being extended to representatives of the less developed 
countries who are now in the United States. One session 
of the meetings will be dedicated to the memory of 
Dr. Henry G. Bennett, first administrator of the State 
Department’s Technical Cooperation Program, who was 
killed in Iran in December on a Point Four mission. 

Already there is talk that as an outgrowth of the 
conference some kind of permanent coordinating organi- 
zation may be established to serve as a clearing house of 
information on all aspects of technical and economic aid. 


MR. RICE, director of the Americans for Democratic Action’s 
Point Four Program, is serving temporarily as assistant to 
the Point Four Conference Executive Director, Thomas Keehn. 


MARION McVITTY 


New York member, National Executive Council 


In 1854, Abraham Lincoln said, “The legitimate ob- 
ject of government is to do for a community of people 
whatever they need to have done, but cannot do at all, 
or cannot so well do, for themselves in their separate 
and individual capacities.” 

We now need a world government to protect the in- 
dividual from the scourge of modern war, a protection 
that national governments do not and cannot provide. In 
this sense, the individual, who is the source of all 
sovereignty, would effectively exercise, through the world 
government, his sovereign right to live at peace. Since he 
cannot exercise this right through his national government, 
he would actually gain sovereignty through a world 
government. 

If the question refers to the surrender to a world 
government of sovereignty over internal affairs now ex- 
ercised by national, state, and local governments, UWF 
is opposed to the surrender of such sovereignty. Our 
national policy states, “We believe: All powers not speci- 
fically granted to a world government should be reserved 
to the national governments, thus guaranteeing to each 
nation complete internal sovereignty to manage its domes- 
tic affairs.” 


NEIL PARSONS 
UWF of lowa 


At one time when I was in the employ of UWF of 
Iowa, I was asked to meet with and answer questions 
for a men’s group which was in general quite hostile to 
the idea of world government. 

By the close of my presentation many of the members 
of the group were beginning to see some merit in the 
world government idea and during the question period 
one gentleman arose to express his sympathy for the cause. 
He added however that it seemed to him that one of the 
world’s chief problems was the rapid increase in popu- 
lation and that he felt that the world government must 
have some powers in the area of birth control. 


At this an impatient man got up, beat the table with 
his fist, and exclaimed, “I've sat here quietly and listened 
to nine-tenths of my soverignty given away already, but 
this is the limit!” 

Needless to say the room was soon in an uproar and 
from that date I have been convinced that the most per- 
suasive argument for world government is that, since it 
gives protection to the individual’s rights, world govern- 
ment will provide an opportunity for the exercise of 
soverignty by the individual citizen. 
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How Do You Answer the Charge That 
UWF Proposals Would Mean Surrender @& 
of Some of Our National Sovereignty? 


ANTHONY SHAFTON 
UWF of Illinois 

Yes, we would lose a diminutive part of our sovereign 
power, but isn’t that worth such a great end? Isn't it 
worthwhile to sacrifice the unessential for the one real 
essential—world peace? That’s what world federation will 
do and that’s how, in the long run, world federation will 
preserve more of our laws than the “old” system of war- 
ring states ever could. But the best example of federalism 
in action is our own United States. 

Imagine the United States as forty-eight sovereign 
powers, each with its own laws, each with its own legis- 
lative body, each with its own right to declare war. 
What chaos would America be! 

It was the fear of just such anarchy that caused our 
forefathers to frame a federal system of government, in 
which the individual states retained their local powers 
while they invested in the central government not only the 
right but the duty to preserve order and peace. 

Today, a similar system of federal government must 
be set up, but now on a world-wide scale. The minute 
amount of sovereignty lost would be made up uncountable 
times in the rights preserved in a world without war, in 
a world without the staggering burden of armaments races. 


LEWIS SMITH 
UWF of New York 


Of course world government means surrender of part 
of our national sovereignty, but I say “so what?”. The only 
sovereignty our national government has is what we, as 
individuals, have collectively given to it. Step by step, 
through the town, the county and the state we have 
vielded sovereignty. For each surrender we receive some 
compensating benefit and protection. Now who says that 
a national government such as ours is the final, the ultimate, 
stage of government—that man can conceive nothing 
beyond that? Suppose we were to go a step further, sup- 
pose we are to surrender just a little more of our already 
curtailed sovereignty and in return insure peace. 

All that UWF asks you to do is to surrender just that 
amount of our national sovereignty—which is actually only 
your sovereignty and mine—necessary to maintain peace 
and prevent war—nothing more than that. All other rights 
are retained by us. 

If you don’t like the UWF idea, have you a better 
plan to solve the world situation and to prevent or allevi- 
ate the increasingly crushing economic burden of the 
arms race? 


NEXT MONTH: 
What Do You Want Discussed 
At the June General Assembly? 


Address your answer to: THE FEDERALIST 
UWF, 125 Broad St., New York 4 
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Ways to World Law 


* By LOUIS B. SOHN 


United World Federalists are studying UN Charter revision. In this article 
Dr. Sohn, professor in the Law School of Harvard University and part time 
advisor to the Legal Department of the UN Secretariat, argues from another 
standpoint that the changes necessary to make the UN into a true world 


World law is a new concept, closely connected with 
the current developments in the structure of the world 
community. Its basic principles are embodied in the 
Charter of the United Nations and in the constitutions of 
the Specialized Agencies and it has been evolving rapidly 
since 1945. 

When one compares world law with old-fashioned 
international law, one notices immediately that the main 
difference lies in the extreme elasticity and mobility of 
the new system. It is no longer necessary to wait for gen- 
erations to see a custom changed into law. The accept- 
ance of new rules has been greatly expedited by concen- 
tration of the power of world public opinion in the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. 

An attempt was made in San Francisco to limit the 
freedom of action of the United Nations by the adoption 
of a formalistic, narrowly conceived constitution. This did 
not work in practice; the growth of the new organization 
could not be thwarted by such narrow confines. The very 
safeguards designed to assure the maximum freedom to 
member States proved to be the gateways to new vistas. 
Thus, for instance, the self-defense clause of Article 51, 
which was intended to guarantee an important right to 
states, opened instead the way for the assumption of ex- 
tensive new obligations under the North Atlantic Pact and 
the Acheson (“Uniting for Peace”) Plan. 

The United Nations has not been stopped either by 
the old bugaboo of international law: that law can be 
applied only to states and not to individuals. It attacked 
the old rule not only by imposing new duties on indi- 
viduals but also by giving them new rights. The accept- 
ance of the Nuremberg principles, the adoption of the 
genocide convention, the preparation of a code of offenses 
against mankind and of a statute of an international crim- 
inal court are important milestones on the road to making 
individuals responsible for crimes against world order. The 
unanimous approval of the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights, the persistent effort to broaden the Covenant 
of Human Rights and the unremitting protection of de- 
pendent peoples in colonies and trust territories have made 
out of world law a mantle of protection for human beings 
throughout the world. World law is no longer an esoteric 
science for the delectation of diplomats and scholars, but 
a practical means for creating a better world for everybody. 

The bold strokes of this picture of the United Nations 
are visible from afar to all persons who are able to raise 
their sights beyond the quarrels of today. These remark- 
able achievements compare favorably with the history of 
any government in any new country of the world; they cer- 
tainly stand comparison with the government of the United 
States during the first few years of the Republic. 


Much Remains to Be Done 


If we think, however, not in terms of things accom- 
plished but in terms of problems which need to be solved 
to achieve the purposes so clearly stated in the preamble 
to the Charter, we find that a great deal still remains to be 
done. It is my contention that further progress can best be 
made only through further evolution of world law. Any 
other approach brings only temporary results and often will 
do more damage than good. If we wish to achieve more 
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organization can be brought about under the present organizational structure. 


lasting results, the way of Jaw and of justice will get us 
there sooner than the way of balance of power, power 
politics, brute use of farce or unprincipled appeasement. 
If we make up our minds to take a firm stand in support 
of law and justice, the rest of the world will more willingly 
accept our moral leadership. While material superority 
creates jealousy and even hate, moral qualities are admired 
and emulated. Strong battalions are feared, strong ideas 
find supporters everywhere. 

The most persistent idea in the field of world law, an 
idea to which many governments have officially subscribed, 
is the idea of strengthening the United Nations. To that 
concept too much lip service has been paid but not enough 
has been done about it. There is a growing feeling that 
deeds should follow words. While many persons have de- 
voted thought to the question how to change the United 
Nations by amending the Charter, it might be useful to 
explore at this time those important changes which might 
be brought about by means clearly within the framework 
of the Charter. 


Universal Membership 


Perhaps the first step should be in the direction of uni- 
versal membership. The area to which world law should 
apply can be broadened without much difficulty. United 
States policy in this field presents a greater difficulty even 
than the Soviet attitude. A way out of that impasse can 
easily be found. Once the difficulty caused by vetoes in 
the Security Council is avoided by the adoption of the 
Soviet proposal,* the General Assembly need not admit 
all candidates, in particular if their statehood is actually 
in doubt. 

The possibilities of agreement in the field of dis- 
armament are greater than ever. They need to be explored 
with boldness and imagination. Detailed agreements will 
be necessary to clarify in advance what concrete obligations 
will have to be accepted by all nations concerned. At the 
same time, the discretion of the bodies charged with the 
supervision of these agreements will have to be extremely 
limited, especially during the first decade after the inaugu- 
ration of the control system. States are less afraid of accept- 
ing definite obligations than they are scared of too high- 
handed administration by an international agency. 


Greater Legislative Power for the UN 


The development of the legislative power of the 
United Nations may be hastened by the adoption of the 
following procedures: 

(a) An Inter-Parliamentary Advisory Assembly, com- 
posed of persons selected by the parliaments of member 
nations, might be established to assist the General 


(Continued on following page.) 


*ADMISSION OF NEW MEMBERS, INCLUDING THE RIGHT OF 
CANDIDATE STATES TO PRESENT PROOF OF THE CONDITIONS 
REQUIRED UNDER ARTICLE FOUR OF THE CHARTER. Union 
of Soviet Republics; Draft Resolution: The General Assembly 
recommends that the Security Council should reconsider the 
application of Albania, The Peoples’ Republic of Mongolia, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, Finland, Italy, Portugal, Ireland, 
Jordan, Austria, Ceylon, and Nepal, and to consider the 
application of Libya for membership in the United Nations. 
UN Doc. A/C.1/703 
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Assembly in the performance of its legislative duties and 
to better acquaint national legislators with international 
problems. The representation in such an Assembly might 
be in proportion to population, with a minimum and 
maximum limit. The necessary arrangements can be made 
either by a special treaty, supplementary to the Charter, 
or even by a resolution of the General Assembly similar 
to the resolution which established the Little Assembly 
(Interim Committee), as there is no rule requiring that 
all subsidiary bodies of the General Assembly must be 
based on equal representation. 

(b) An optional protocol may be opened for ratifica- 
tion by member nations, by means of which they may 
agree to be bound by recommendations adopted by the 
General Assembly by two-thirds vote, provided they are 
also approved by the Inter-Parliamentary Assembly by a 
similar vote. In accepting such legislative jurisdiction of 
the United Nations each state may specify the areas in 
which it is willing to abide by United Nations decisions 
(e.g. with respect to rules governing: technical assistance 
to underdeveloped countries, navigation on the high seas, 
international arbitral procedure, economic — sanctions 
against aggressors, etc.). While this area would be limited 
at first and would vary from state to state, it is quite 
probable that after an initial period of hesitation, it would 
greatly increase. Such power to issue generally binding 
regulations has been exercised in the past, without too 
great difficulties, by some specialized agencies, in parti- 
cular by ICAO and WHO. The optional procedure may 
help to extend this method to new areas. 


The jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice 
could be increased by general acceptance of an obligation 
to go to Court in cases in which the General Assembly 
has declared that judicial rather than political settlement 
is required. A new optional clause may be made available 
for such an acceptance and the only condition should be 
the acceptance of a similar obligation by the other party. 

Further steps need to be taken to complete current 
developments in the following important new fields: 

(a) The declaration of rights and duties of states, a 
statement of basie obligations prepared by the International 
Law Commission, should be enacted as soon as possible; 

(b) The draft code of offenses against mankind 
should be approved by the General Assembly and the pro- 
posals to establish an international criminal jurisdiction, 
prepared by a special United Nations committee, can easily 
be accepted as they contain an optional clause providing 
safeguards for states which wish to proceed more slowly; 

(c) The Covenant of Human Rights might be imple- 
mented by a right of petition and the establishment of 
special judicial procedures, at least on an optional basis; 

(d) Regional pacts should be integrated into a general 
security system, under proper supervision by the Collec- 
tive Measures Committee of the General Assembly; 

(e) A United Nations volunteer police force might be 
established and national bases in foreign countries should 
be transformed into international bases; 

(f) Better procedures must be developed for the co- 
ordination and supervision of the activities of specialized 
agencies, and some legislative and budgetary powers 
might be transferred from the special assemblies of these 
agencies to the General Assembly of the United Nations; 

(g) National programs of technical and _ financial 
assistance should perhaps be transferred to the UN; 

(h) Economic development of underdeveloped coun- 
tries could be expedited by proper supervision and 
guarantee of private foreign investments by the UN. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


The Duluth (Minn.) chapter sent a letter to the edi- 
tor of the local paper signed by several members at Christ- 
mas time which related the UWF story to the “peace on 
earth” Christmas message. It was prominently featured on 
Christmas Day. This same idea can be applied to other 
holidays and events, such as UWF’s birthday, V-J Day, etc. 
During last year’s legislative campaign, UWF of 
Maryland sent a post card each day to members of the 
legislature and prominent citizens. The post cards, thirty- 
one in all, contained a single quote by a prominent busi- 
ness, government or military leader stating his belief in 
world government as the means to peace. 
A member of the UWF of Richland (Wash.) chapter 
handles magazine subscriptions for federalists. The fed- 
eralists pay the regular price, but the agent commission 
earned by the member is contributed to UWF. 


Chapters in metropolitan areas with members who 
have a variety of interests might find a non-solicitous, gen- 
eral get-together cocktail party as successful as did New 
York City’s Lenox Hill UWF chapter. The party was held 
on a Sunday afternoon. Henry Fonda made a short talk 
and New York State executive director, John Holt, an- 
swered questions. The drinks were pay-as-you-go. Feder- 
alists met federalists, non-federalists were favorably im- 
pressed and 250 people thoroughly enjoved themselves. 

= 

Another federalist making money for UWF through 
cooperative effort is a UWF member in Clearwater who 
owns a ladies’ wear shop. Five per cent of all sales to UWF 
members goes to the organization, 

Q 

UWF of Connecticut’s 1952 membership drive has 
adopted the techniques set up by a specially appointed 
committee headed by Storrs chapter member, Edgar P. 
Wyman. A rally is held in each town with prominent local 
federalists or “imports” speaking. Following this is a series 
of home meetings, one each night for five nights. New 
members and interested prospects are then invited to take 
part in a study course calculated to complete their educa- 
tion about federalism. 


TRADING POST 


Conneeticut: 


Beware THE LiEs IN THIS PaMpHLET—A single page flyer 
or letter-stuffer containing sections of the VFW’s Texas 
Department pamphlet, “World Government Means World 
Communism,” an editorial from the Bridgport (Conn.) 
Telegram repudiating the pamphlet and an expose of the 
errors in the pamphlet. UWF of Connecticut, 49 Pearl St., 
Hartford. 2¢ each; quantities over 100, 1%¢ each. 


National Office (125 Broad Street, New York 4): 
PotiticaL Action ManuaL—A mimeographed, twelve- 
page manual geared to this election year. It contains 
outlines of UWF objectives and how they may be realized 
at all levels of UWF organization. Sets forth ways to 
enlist support. 10¢ each. 


The Federalist 
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BOOKS and PAMPHLETS 


New Hopes ror A CHANGING Wor-p by Bertrand Russell 
—“For love of domination we must substitute equality; for 
love of victory we must substitute justice; for brutality 
we must substitute intelligence; for competition we must 
substitute cooperation,” Lord Russell writes. What is 
needed is world government, but, as at least one reviewer 
has already pointed out, Lord Russell can’t quite make 
up his mind how that world government can be achieved, 
whether agreed by consent or imposed by force, an idea 
he advocated in his previous book, “Unpopular Essays.” 
213 pp., $3; Simon & Schuster. 


How to Co-exist WirHout PLAYING THE KREMLIN’S 
GaME by James P. Warburg—A collection of observations 
by this noted writer and economist on current American 
foreign policy. Mr. Warburg relates this foreign policy to 
certain domestic issues today and sees world government 
and alterations in the U. S.’s present policies toward 
Germany, China, economic development, etc., as leading 
the way to co-existence with Russia. 228 pp., $1 paper 
bound, Current Affairs Press; $3 cloth bound, Beacon 
Press. 


Expanprinc Concept oF INpivipuAL Liperties by John M. 
Cates Jr.—A discussion of the Draft Covenant of the Decla- 
ration of Human Rights, and the position of the U.S. gov- 
ernment toward it, is set forth by the Officer in charge of 
UN Human Rights and Cultural Affairs, Office of UN 
Economic and Social Affairs. 8 pp., 5¢; U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25. 


CoLLEcTIVE SEcuRITY by Dr. A. Appadorai—The Secre- 
tary-General of the Indian Council of World Affairs and 
former professor of politics at Madras University has writ- 
ten an account of the development of the principles of 
collective security from the League of Nations through the 
UN action in Korea. Useful as a teaching aid in secondary 
schools or with adult groups. U.S. National Commission 
for UNESCO, Department of State, Washington 25. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF U.S. PoLicy In THE NEAR East, 
1945-51 by Harry N. Howard—A chronological account of 
U.S. relations with countries of the Near East. The 
political expedience and moral reasons for our present 
policy in this area are developed and explained. Mr. 
Howard is a UN advisor for the Bureau of Near Eastern, 
South Asian and African Affairs. 16 pp., 10¢; U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25. 


Wuat Is Point Four?—An address by Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson before the Roosevelt Day Dinner of the 
Americans for Demoeratic Action in New York City, Jan. 
25. The speech contains information about Point Four 
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accomplishments and states that the idea is a part of 
American foreign policy which looks toward more than 
just the building of military strength. Free, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25. 


THe SEcRETARY-GENERAL OF THE Nations by 
Stephen M. Schwebel—A study of the political activities 
and importance of the Secretary-General’s office. This book 
examines the position during and since the days of the 
League and suggests possible lines of development which 
the Secretaryship might take. 285 pp., $4.75; Harvard 
University Press. 


Lanp Rerorm: A World Challenge—A compilation of 
speeches, UN committee action and general background 
on the question of solving the complex land reform needs 
of the world today. 81 pp., 20¢; U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25. 


How Pror.Les Work TOGETHER: THE UNITED NATIONS AND 
THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES—A second, revised edition of 
a well documented description of the basic principles and 
work of the United Nations. Intended to acquaint indi- 
viduals with the scope of UN operations. Ninety-seven 
illustrations. 96 pp., 75¢; Manhattan Publishing Co., 225 
Lafayette St., New York 12. 


Five Years or Unicer—A brief descriptive leaflet of the 
resources, programs, policy and types of aid of the United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund. Re- 
printed with illustrations of relief in action from the United 
Nations Bulletin, Dec. 15, 1951. 8 pp., free; International 
Documents Service, Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE—Based on Robert’s Rules of 
Order, this booklet portrays in simple terms the correct 
way to conduct a meeting, rules for handling motions and 
how to act as a member of a group organized under 
parliamentary procedure. Suggested for UWF members 
attending the forthcoming General Assembly in Philadel- 
phia, June 19-22. CIO Department of Education and 
Research, 718 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6. 


RADIO 


Unitep or Not—A thirty-minute feature during which 
leading American and foreign newsmen interview and 
question a prominent UN delegate or staff member. Dis- 
cussions are often limited to the UN official’s chief interest 
or a current news event. Tuesday, 10:30 PM EST, ABC 
radio network; 9 PM EST, ABC television network. 


FILMS 


ARTICLE 55—The title of this film refers to that section of 
the UN Charter which provides for the promotion of eco- 
nomic and social development through UN technical 
assistance. The setting is Bolivia. Ten minutes running 
time. $2.50 rental; $32.50 purchase. Association Films, 
35 W. 45th St., New York 19. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE WorLp—Aspects of the UN’s Fellow- 
ship Program are illustrated. Students study special meth- 
ods and techniques anywhere in the world in order to take 
this special knowledge back to their homes where it can 
be most useful. Ten minutes running time. $2.50 rental; 
$32.50 purchase. Association Films, 35 W. 45th St., New 
York 19. 
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A Foreign Policy Quiz 


Norman Cousins Asks Ten Questions on American Foreign Policy 


The following questions are designed to establish your position on American foreign 
policy. They were asked by Norman Cousins, editor of the Saturday Review of Literature 
and vice president of UWF, in a special UWF birthday broadcast, Feb. 22, over the Mutual 
Broadcasting System. To find your own position on American foreign policy, give your- 
self ten points for every question you answer in the affirmative. 


Question One: 

Do you agree that the only peace worthwhile is one 
which enables us to feel secure, one that does not de- 
pend upon a treaty that someone else can keep or not 
keep as he wishes? 


Question Two: 

Do you believe that the U.S. should not agree to any 
disarmament proposals unless such proposals provide 
for rigid enforcement? Do you further agree that we 
must continue to be strong until such time as we can 
be sure that the true conditions of peace exist in the 
world and that a real world security system is 
established that can maintain those conditions of peace? 


Question Three: 

Do you agree that the present debate on how and 
why China went Communist is futile unless we do right 
now what we can to save the rest of Asia? Do you 
agree that we must adopt a bold and imaginative pro- 
gram to attack the basic conditions in the Far East on 
which Communism feeds? Do you agree that economic 
aid to the underdeveloped areas of the world and a 
program based on social justice is the most effective and 
also the least expensive way of fighting Communism? 


Question Four: 

Do you believe that the Communist aggression might 
have been prevented in Korea if the United Nations 
had at its disposal before June 1950 an armed force 
ready to spring into action? Putting it another way, do 
you believe that it is dangerous for the United Nations 
to wait until after aggression has occurred before it 
attempts to recruit a force to turn back that aggression? 


Question Five: 

At present, in Korea, each nation is allowed to decide 
for itself how large or how small its participation will 
be in stopping aggression. Do you agree that police 
action by the United Nations in Korea or anywhere 
else should be on a compulsory rather than voluntary 
basis? That member nations should be required to con- 
tribute a fixed proportion of men and arms? 


Question Six: 

Do you agree that if the UN is to be given adequate 
police powers, it is important that there be a clear un- 
derstanding as to the use of such force? In other words, 
do you agree that such force should be used only in 


those cases where there is need to carry out the legal 
obligations binding on all nations? 


‘Question Seven: 


Do you agree that any attempt to create a system of 
world force under world law should be done as part of 
the natural development of the United Nations? That 
if the UN offers the world its best chance of peace, then 
everything should be done to give it the strength it 
needs to cope with threats to the peace? 


Question Eight: 

Do you agree that the United States should take the 
leadership inside the UN in concerted effort to 
strengthen the organization, calling a revision confer- 
ence as provided in the Charter itself? Do you agree 
further, that the UN should make it clear that its 
purpose in proposing such a conference is to make a 
fresh start on the problems of peace? That we are 
sincerely anxious to have all nations participate, that 
it is not directed against any single nation or group of 
nations, but rather represents an effort to lay the 
real and workable foundations of world peace? 


Question Nine: 

If a revision conference is called, do you agree that 
the U.S. ought to declare itself in favor of giving the 
United Nations only those powers essential for the 
maintenance of world order, and that the nations are to 
retain complete jurisdiction over their internal affairs 
and over the development of their national cultures and 
institutions? In short, that the authority of the UN 
is to be limited to the field of world law? 


Question Ten: 

Do you have faith in the destiny of man? Do you 
believe that whatever the differences are that may 
separate peoples, the things they have in common are 
far more important and meaningful? Do you agree that 
people everywhere today are hungry for great ideas, 
great ideals, great leadership? Do vou agree that the 
world has become too small and destructive science 
too powerful for war. That there must surely be some 
other way, some better way, by which the human race 
can arrange its affairs? Don't you think it strange that 
nations themselves should live in virtual anarchy, un- 
able to create a system of law binding on all, while 
they insist citizens inside nations live under law? Do 
you feel the time has come for the human race to make 
this planet both safe and fit for human habitation? 


What course do you think American foreign policy should take in the years ahead? 
If your score is sixty or better, then the things you believe are, generally speaking, what 
UWF believes. For more of Mr. Cousins’ birthday broadcast, see statement on page 7. 
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MEMOS 


TO: The Editor 
FROM: John B. Sheerin C.S.P. 

. . . I do believe that Catholics should be more 
active in helping to achieve world peace through some 
organized movement, yet each one of these plans can 
never be more than a partial solution. . . . I do believe 
we must accept the help and the grace of Christ . . . that 
an entirely new principle, a spiritual principle coming 
from God must be infused into the skeleton of a world 
peace plan in order to give it life. That I believe was the 
intention of the Holy Father . . . I cannot imagine that 
he would dispense with religion as an essential factor in 
the operation of any plans for peace. 

New York, N. Y., Feb. 5 


TO: The Editor 
FROM: Abraham L. Wax 

About a year ago, although I was a new member, I 
voted at my local chapter that our delegates go on record 
as favoring a UWF publication and opposing our associa- 
tion with World Government News. When UWF took that 
stand I followed the new publication, THE FEDERALIST, 
very carefully. I think I am not acting prematurely in ex- 
pressing my complete enthusiasm for the wonderful work 
you have been doing. This new February issue, which I 
have just read from cover to cover, is the crowning achieve- 
ment in my opinion. In particular I should like to commend 
you for increasing the coverage on the World Movement 
for World Federalism and for including the statements 
concerning movements in particular countries other than 
our own. At every home meeting which I have attended 
there has always been a question on the movement outside 
of our country. The February issue will help answer this 
question. 

However, I do have a minor criticism which I hope 
you will look into. Not enough is known about the UN 
subcommittees involved in the disarmament question and 
of the history of these subcommittees. Nor has very much 
been said about the committees, if there are any in the 
UN, which are studying the question of strengthening 
the UN and the World Court. I believe that it is time you 
had one of your editors make a thorough study of the 
question with the view of making a complete report in 
your next issue. 

Again, let me congratulate you for the splendid work 
you have been doing. 

New York, N. Y., Feb. 21 


TO: The Editor 
FROM: Clara Stocker 

The other day, I came across some press releases 
which I picked up at the Palais de Chaillot in September, 
1948, when the General Assembly of the United Nations 
was meeting in Paris, as well as some reports of the dis- 
cussions in the Political Committee (Oct. 10, 1950) con- 
cerning the American sponsored plan later known as 
“Uniting for Peace.” 

Some quotations from the speeches by the Yugoslavian 
delegate, Edvard Kardelj, will be of interest to federalists 
because they provide material which can be of use in 
answering the oft-repeated and baffling question, “What 
about Russia?” 

In Paris, Kardelj told the General Assembly that “the 
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majority of the representatives are trying to find a solution 
which would actually lead to the collapse of the United 
Nations as an organization for international cooperation.” 

All through this speech Kardelj spoke in unison with 
the other delegates of the Soviet bloc: “to abolish the 
principle of unanimity of the great powers . . . would be 
tantamount to the weakening of the UN, to the transforma- 
tion of an organ of international collaboration into an 
organ of intimidation. . . .” 

Two years later at Lake Success, Kardelj, discussing 
in the Political Committee the “Uniting for Peace” resolu- 
tion, said that it was an undeniable fact that the efficiency 
of the present machinery of the UN for the prevention of 
aggression was very limited. The veto conceived as a safe- 
guard against the possible misuse of this machinery had 
remained while the machinery itself was non-existent. He 
said that it was unhealthy and stultifying to have the veto 
loom over the General Assembly. “An act of aggression is 
an act of aggression and we have to fight it regardless of 
whether the veto has been used or not.” (See Press Re- 
lease GA/PS/343 10 October 1950.) 

If a world government were actually in process of 
being organized it does not seem unreasonable to suppose 
that other satellites might detach themselves from the 
Soviet orbit and that the USSR, left alone, might find it 
to its advantage to enter a federation whose object was 
the elimination of war. 


Duluth, Minn., Feb. 24 


TO: The Editor 
FROM: Sally Bray, Chairman, National Finance Committee 
The report of the controller (see December FEDER- 
ALIST) was most heartening and encouraging. It is reas- 
suring to know that firm controls are in effect, that there 
is new efficiency in our operations and that greater value 
than ever before is being secured for every dollar spent. 
But too many of the members do not realize that this 
improvement may be seriously damaged if any one state 
falls down on even a small part of its finance quota. Some 
do not even know that every activity we are now engaged 
in, and the very efficient performance of our national staff, 
are both directly dependent on every chapter and branch 
meeting every dollar of its accepted quota.. I am confident 
that every chapter will be willing to accept its share of 
responsibility when there is full realization that the prog- 
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MEMOS (cont.) 


ress of the whole organization depends upon this fair 
sharing of financial support. 

Actually in practice I have been happily surprised to 
discover that successful finance activity seems automati- 
cally to produce success along other lines too. Unexpected 
dividends include large numbers of new members, a 
higher percentage of renewals, a new and lively interest 
on the part of formerly inactive members, increased pres- 
tige in the community and a general lifting of morale. . 

Detailed outlines of exactly how to plan and organize 
a number of fund raising events are ready and waiting for 
you at the national office . . . and there is no charge for 
this material. . . . In addition, the Ohio branch has pre- 
pared a completely detailed manual on how to hold a 
finance dinner, which is available for fifty cents. 

We must depend on the unshakable belief of the 
membership that our program is a vital necessity today, 
not tomorrow. With the horizons ever widening before us, 
we must pull together to see that our activities expand 
rather than contract. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 4 


TO: The Editor 
FROM: George Lewis II 

The unanswerable argument for world government 
today is Korea. 

The fighting can be terminated only by agreement 
because the cost of military victory is unbearable. Termina- 
tion by unenforceable agreement will be worse than futile. 
Enforcement to be effective must be universal. These facts 
become increasingly clear. Meanwhile, the United States 
must carry far more than a fair share of the load. 

Korea will end in world government or a booby trap. 


Tallahasee, Fla., Feb. 8 


TO: The Editor 
FROM: C. A. Davis 

Granting the supposition that any acceptable world 
government must be democratic in character, the best argu- 
ment for it, not only today but at any time, is that it is 
the only means of creating and maintaining world peace. 

Under normal conditions a leisurely program of world 
education might be a satisfactory method of bringing it 
to pass. Unfortunately conditions are not normal. A life 
and death struggle is now in progress between the com- 
munist dominated nations and the democracies for world 
control and with it for the opportunity for molding the 
form of world government. Their conditions create the 
compelling reason for world government of limited author- 
ity at the earliest possible date. 

The world today is divided into three great groups: 
1) Communist Russia and its satellites, including China; 
2) the western democracies, including the British Empire; 
3)the underdeveloped nations. Both of the first two groups 
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are seeking the support of the third group which holds 
the eventual balance of world power. 

. .. The creation of a democratic world federation, 
giving full and equal protection to the underdeveloped 
groups, can furnish the clearest proof of the democracies 
sincerity and can thus enlist the confidence and support 
of this vitally important group. It is the only way to 
effectively meet the existing world organized communism 
and to combat and defeat its spread of control over the 
underdeveloped group. .. . 

This is the compelling argument for world govern- 
ment now. 

Oak Park, Ill., Feb. 16 


TO: The Editor 
FROM: L. L. Huben 

The best argument for world government today is 
that world government is an idea in line with progress. 

The Greeks had little belief in progress. They thought 
largely in terms of recurring cycles—an endless repetition 
of events. They did not look upon achievement as lasting. 

Until a relatively few generations ago Christendom 
did not conceive of any widespread progressive movement 
in worldly affairs except as that movement was toward 
the final day of judgment. 

Then came the concept of natural law. New attitudes 
toward natural law and history introduced enlightened 
reason as a governing factor in human relations. The idea 
of social, economic and political progress took on a new 
meaning. 

What does all this mean? Simply this: the idea of 
progress carries with it certain corollaries which are the 
preconditions of law and order. 

Humanity, however, is still on the march. Movements 
toward an ever-expanding degree of world order are ap- 
parent. Our task is to attempt to direct the social, economic 
and political changes in such fashion that we shall not only 
preserve our own freedom but also aid others toward a 
greater degree of welfare for all. 

But the shadows are lengthening. We are beginning 
to understand what the impending crisis signifies. Our 
choice is between life and death of western civilization 
as we know it. We are endowed with freedom of choice. 
We can choose death. We can fail, but we need not fail. 
Success can be ours if we get into line with the idea of 
progress. 


State College, Pa., Feb. 10 


TO: The Editor 
FROM: Betty Hutchinson 

Men are dying in Korea; violence in Southeast Asia 
and Egypt; the apparent failure of Western European de- 
fense plans; increasing fear and suspicion; tons of steel 
being used to make “swords” while a hungry world cries 
for “ploughshares”; advocacy of universal military training 
in our own country; mounting taxes diverted to destructive 
purposes; in short, a good look at conditions in our chaotic 
world is argument enough for world government. 

. . . Present policies and international organization 
has not brought the peace so greatly longed for. Our 
present means of handling world problems seem to create 
greater problems. It is time to stop scurrying around 
trying to open and heal festering sores and start trying 
to treat the underlying sickness that is the cause of the 
sores—an ungoverned world. 

World government is an inevitable step in man’s 
progress to learn to live with himself. It is a privilege to 
be able to help the inevitable. 

: Denver, Col., Feb. 15 


The Federalist 
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z The rise of the federalist movement in Canada has 
; been slow, but during the last year or two it has made 
; considerable advances. As a membership movement it 
remains small, but the idea of world federalism is 
entering into public thought much more than was the 
case even a short time ago. 

Canada is a vast country, with a scattered popu- 
lation, and the establishment of a voluntary national 
organization is beset by peculiar difficulties. It was, 
therefore, inevitable that the movement towards World 
Government should arise first in separate communities, 
and significant of the wide-spread realization of its 
necessity that local World Government Associations 
were in fact formed independently in a number of 
different centers. 

A pioneer in this field was Lewis Duncan of 
Toronto, who shortly after the war took the lead in 
forming in that city a World Government Association 

which was supported by a number of leading citizens. 
e During the next few years similar groups were formed 

in Montreal, Ottawa, Saskatoon and Winnipeg. Of these, 
the Toronto group was the strongest in membership, 
but an important stage was marked when the Winnipeg 
group, on its formation in 1949, secured the support 
of two Federal M. P.’s—Ralph Maybank (Lib.), and 
Alistair Steward (C.C.F.). Furthermore, when in 1951 
Mr. Maybank resigned from Parliament to become a 
judge, his seat was captured in the Conservative interest 
by a member of the executive group of the Winnipeg 
federalists, Gordon Churchill. 

During 1951 increasing contacts were established 
between the various local groups and a joint periodical, 
“Canadian World Government News”, was. started. 
Discussions towards the formation of a national associa- 
tion were also initiated with members of the newly 
formed Parliamentary Association participating. At a 
meeting in Ottawa in July, a national organization, 
“World Federalists of Canada”, was set up, its object 
being “to secure support for the establishment of a 
competent world federal government, elected by and 
responsible to the people under its jurisdiction, with 
limited functions but real powers, adequate for the 
maintenance of peace.” 

The executive of the organization is composed of 
nominees of the branches, while the first chairman is 
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Canadian Federalism Today 


by DR. B. G. WHITMORE 


DR. WHITMORE is associate professor of physics at the University of Manitoba. He joined Federal 

Union in England in 1939 and was on its national council from 1942-45. He was instrumental in 

forming the Winnipeg World Government Association in 1949 and was elected in 1951 the first 
chairman of World Federalists of Canada. 


Dr. B. G. Whitmore of Winnipeg. On the first list of 
sponsors are Senator L. M. Gouin of Montreal, Prof. 
H. A. Innes of Toronto, Mr. Justice Ralph Maybank and 
Alistair Stewart, M. P., of Winnipeg, and Dr. N. A. M. 


MacKenzie, President of the University of British Co- 
lumbia. 


During the last year or two there have also been 
noteworthy developments in the Canadian Senate and 
Parliament. In June 1950 the Senate passed, with only 
one dissentient vote, a resolution “approving the calling 
of a delegate convention from the Atlantic . . . and 
other . . . democracies to consider how far they could 
apply among themselves the principles of Federal 
Union.” Early in 1951 Alistair Stewart introduced a 
similar resolution into the House of Commons; this 
resolution was withdrawn for lack of support, but 
nevertheless created such interest that, out of the en- 
suing private discussions a Parliamentary Association 
for World Government was formed. This organization, 
which includes members of all parties and both Houses, 
has a formal object essentially similar to that of World 
Federalists of Canada, with which it maintains close 
touch. Last September it was represented at the Inter- 
Parliamentary Conference in London. 


World Federalists of Canada stands for obtaining 
support for the idea of world government, and for any 
moves towards it which may appear practicable. As an 
organization it is not committed to the exclusive sup- 
port of Atlantic Union, of revision of the United Nations 
Charter, of the “functional approach”, or any other; 
and its constitution lays down that any individual mem- 
ber stands committed only to the statement of objects 
to which he has subscribed. 


This does not mean that the Association views 
coldly any of these moves, but that opinion among its 
members is not unanimous on the question of what is 
the most promising line of action, and that, at least 
at this stage, its chief function is felt to be to stimulate 
public awareness and consideration of the issues in- 
volved, and to provide a meeting ground where its 
members may clarify their own ideas by discussion and 
argument. Its chairman was recently given the oppor- 
tunity of a broadcast on the subject of world govern- 
ment over the Trans-Canada network of the C. B. C. 
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The policy of 
UNITED WORLD FEDERALISTS, Inc. 


We believe: The dignity of the individual and his God-given rights to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness are among the highest aspirations of men everywhere. 


We believe: Warfare has now become so destructive that these rights are universally 
endangered. 


We believe: “To secure these rights governments are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed.” 


We believe: As men in the past have created national governments to secure those rights 
which local governments were unable to guarantee so we must now create a world gov- 
ernment to afford the protection against war which national governments can no longer 
effectively provide. 


We believe: War is not inevitable; it can be prevented by the action of men through 
creation of a world government. , 


We believe: A world government must have powers adequate to enforce disarmament in 
all nations, to prevent aggression and to maintain peace. 


We believe: A world government should have direct jurisdiction over the individual in 
those matters within its authority. 


We believe: A world government should be federal in form, and limited in power, having 
only those powers specifically granted to it. 


We believe: All powers not specifically granted to a world government should be reserved 
to the national governments, thus guaranteeing to each nation complete internal sovereignty 
to manage its domestic affairs. 


TO THESE ENDS-— 


WE REAFFIRM our continuing support of the United Nations; 


WE CALL FOR the United States immediately to declare that it is a fundamental objective of United States 
foreign policy to support and strengthen the United Nations and to develop it into a world 
federal government with limited powers adequate to make, enforce and interpret world 
laws to maintain peace and prevent aggression. 


WE URGE all individuals and organizations seeking this great aim to work with us toward this objective. 


LUMBER EXCHANGE TERMINAL, INC. 
BROOKLYN - NEW YORK 


